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The Corporation of London, who own, manage and fund 


Tower Bridge, welcome you to the bridge. 


Originally, the bridge's main function was to comply with 
The Tower Bridge Act of 1885, which stated that the bridge 
should be able to lift for shipping at all times, subject to an 


appropriate signal being given. 


However, in modern times, the bridge’s role has altered 
considerably. As shipping on the Thames has declined, 

so tourism in London has grown, and the bridge's role has 
taken on a completely unforeseen aspect. With the bridge 
being one of London's leading landmarks, the Corporation 
of London felt that the public might be interested to know 
something of its unique history. An exhibition was created 
and opened by the Lord Mayor on 30 June 1982, and for 
the first time since 1910, visitors were allowed inside the 
structure to view the exhibition, as well as admire the 
magnificent panoramic views from the high-level walkways 


and the original Victorian steam machinery. 


We hope that you will enjoy reading about the bridge's unique 
history and that your visit to the bridge and the exhibition 


will prove to be a fascinating and interesting experience. 


CORPORATION 
OF LONDON 





Tower Bridge is owned, funded and 
managed by the Corporation of London 
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View of the ‘City’ from the West Walkway 


LONDON AND ITS BRIDGES 
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When the Romans first arrived in Britain in 
55 BC, not only did London not yet exist, but 
there was no permanent crossing over the 
Thames either! This they remedied with what 
appears to have been a timber bridge 
supported by wooden piers close to where 
London Bridge is situated today. The great 
port of Londinium was born. 


In AD 410, when the Romans left Britain, 
London was all but abandoned for two 
centuries and it was not until the arrival of 
the Saxons that the port was re-established 
and we find the building of a new timber 
bridge first documented in AD 994. 


It has to be said, London Bridge did not have 
an auspicious beginning. In 1014, it was 
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Toe. 


burnt down by Vikings; in 1091 it was 
blown away by a gale; and in 1136 it was 
destroyed by fire! The fate of the next 
attempt was comparatively unexciting — it 
simply became so unsafe it had to be rebuilt 


in 1169 and again the following year. Clearly 
an alternative construction was required. 


This became the life’s work of Peter, Chaplin 
of St. Mary Colechurch, Cheapside, who 
suggested that London Bridge was rebuilt in 
stone. This unprecedented attempt took 
33 years to finish, but the wait was definitely 
worth it. It remained England’s pride and joy 
— the City’s only crossing over the Thames - 
for the next six hundred years. 
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And what an amazing spectacle this new 
bridge presented: 905 feet long, with 
nineteen small granite arches and a wooden 
drawbridge for allowing larger ships through 
to the wharves upstream. Even more 
spectacular than the bridge itself, however, 
were the sights to be seen on top of it! 


Stalls, timber-framed shops and houses 
seven storeys high, a crypt, a chapel and 
gatehouses at either end, carts, traders, and 


droves of wandering cattle! No wonder it was 


deemed one of the wonders of the world by 
Elizabethan times. 
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Kew Railway Bridge 


Chiswick Bridge 






Barnes Bridge 


But six hundred years take their toll. By the 
mid-eighteenth century, age, fire, flood and 
the pressure of traffic had seriously 
weakened the stability of the bridge, its 
piers propped up perilously with rubble, 
making navigation a hazard. In fact, in 
the last rickety years of its reign, it became 
more notorious for “Falling Down” than 


standing up. 


The area between London Bridge and the 
Tower of London soon became the centre of 
England’s flourishing wealth and trade, 
known as the “Pool of London". 






Hammersmith Bridge 





Putney Railway Bridge 


Putney Bridge 


With the expansion of the port and that of 
the population surrounding it, something 
clearly had to be done. In 1750 Parliament 
finally ordered the buildings on London 
bridge to be cleared and that it be rebuilt as 
a satisfactory river crossing. 


So far so good, except that it wasn't the 
long-term answer. Patched up, the bridge 
hung on for another seventy years, but in 
1821 the Corporation of London decided 
enough was enough and held a competition 
for the best new design. 





John Rennie's ‘New London Bridge’ 
being built alongside the old bridge 










Battersea Railway Bridge 


Wandsworth Bridge 









The result? John Rennie's new London Bridge 
opened in 1831, a much wider and more 
satisfactory alternative to its predecessor, 
whose remnant was demolished a year later. 


A second stone bridge had also been built at 


‘London Bridge is 
lere ORE OEE broken down 


none to the east of London Bridge. The fact 


remained that ses of the Pool of London, Dance O . er my Lady Lea 


where the population had mushroomed to 
over a million by the late-nineteenth century, 


there remained no river crossing at all. London B ridge 1S 
broken down 
With a gay lady” 


13th century nursery rhyme 
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Cannon Street Bridge 
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LONDON AND ITS BRIDGES 


Britain experienced amazing growth in the 
reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901) - in 
industry and democracy, as well as foreign 
affairs. Even the population increased 


“Ni-ew mackeral, SIX by 50%! 


At home, the development of steampower 


à shilling! All large and and civil engineering erupted in an 


Industrial Revolution that changed Britain 
from a mainly agricultural nation, to a 


alive-O, new sprats, O, mainly industrial one, where many made 


their fortunes ... and many more laboured 


1 d a plate! Penny a long and hard for them. 


This period saw the beginnings of social 
reform, with improved labour conditions, 


7 
bunch turnips! compulsory school attendance and a 


widening of the electoral franchise. 


LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH 


1837 


Victoria became queen 





1853-1856 
Crimean War 





1861 
Charles Dickens 
wrote ‘Great Expectations’ 


1863 
World’s first underground 
railway opened in London 





Sir Christopher Wren’s, 
St Pauls, the cathedral church 
of the City of London 





1876 
Building of 
Albert Hall completed 


1887 
Queen Victoria’s 


Golden Jubilee 


1888 
Jack the Ripper murders 


1897 
Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee 


1899-1902 
The Boer War 

















Entrance to the Clerkenwell Tunnel 


from Farringdon Street 





1901 
Queen Victoria died 





Government, too, acquired greater powers, 
as the Queen realised wisely that the 
Monarchy would not survive unless it 
relinquished its authority to parliament; a 
task made easier by the fact that her prime 
ministers included such able men as William 
Gladstone, Benjamin Disraeli and the 
Marquess of Salisbury. 


Abroad, Britain was developing fast into a 
colonial empire, so large it included a 
quarter of the world's land and population! 
And with the ending of restrictions on foreign 
trade, the port of London became the 
busiest and wealthiest in the world. 


Its fame extended far and wide, "the vast 
thicket of shipping ... the wonder and glory 


CENTURY 


of London”. And if anyone was in any doubt, 
a survey commissioned by the City Architect, 
Horace Jones, confirmed that the average 
number of ships passing west of St 
Katharine’s Dock over six days was as high 
as 144. Little wonder London was known as 
“The Warehouse of the World”! 


But it was an unforgiving city in which to live, 
if you had no skill to keep you. London’s 
poor lived a desperate life during the 
nineteenth century and their children fared 
even worse. Most made a living of some 
sort, whether they were organ grinders or 
fruit and vegetable sellers; bone-pickers or 
river dredgers; match boys or flower girls. 
They survived against the odds. 


Indeed, London’s population mushroomed 
during this period, its ever-extending 
boundaries creeping east as well as west. 
But it was the development of the railways 
that provided the real impetus for this 
new age in bridge building, fuelled 
by the improved structural qualities of iron 
and steel. 


Civil engineering feats such as the Britannia 
Bridge and the Forth Rail Bridge brought 
unprecedented fame and fortune to their 
builders. Now, however, we see them only 
as forerunners to Tower Bridge, the greatest 
Victorian engineering and architectural 
achievement of them all. 





With London Bridge their only practical 
means of crossing the Thames every day, 
journeys for pedestrians and vehicles could 
be delayed, literally, for hours. Hardly 
surprising when you consider that 168,000 
people and 20,498 vehicles were recorded 
crossing the bridge on one day alone! 


The situation was not helped by the fact that 
both the bridge and its approach roads were 
obstructed almost daily by fallen horses, 
broken harnesses and insecure loads. 
Indeed, The Engineer journal went as far 
as to condemn many of these shaky vehicles 


"with the exception of 
a narrow pathway 1n the 
centre, one might walk 
from deck to deck for 
many a mile!" 


The River Thames 
Tourist Handbook 1859 — — 





sup Ket 


The Pool of London 


as “fit for nothing but firewood - many of 
them drawn by poor old horses, the 


existence of which it would be the kindest 
possible action to put an end to!” 


True, an ingenious attempt was made to 
solve the problem by building a tunnel 
beneath the Thames between Rotherhithe 
and Wapping in 1843. But though it 
represented a truly innovative feat of 
engineering at the time, its cost was 
prohibitive and it remained suitable only for 
pedestrians. In 1871 it was converted to a 
railway tunnel. 


THE NEED 





Opened also in 1871, the Tower Subway, 
crossing the Thames from Tower Hill to 
Pickled Herring Lane became a popular 
crossing, but was itself plagued with 
technical problems and not universally 
admired. "It is not an admirable structure by 
any means and hurtful to the hats of tall 
men!" complained The Graphic journal. In 
any case, it too, failed to provide the 
necessary relief for road traffic. 


One remaining alternative was a ferry 
service, but the one provided by the 
privately-owned Thames Steam Ferry 


Company had also demonstrably failed to 
succeed in the past. The City Architect, Sir 
Horace Jones suggested that the existing 
bridge was widened or that another be built 
alongside it, but this, too, wasn't greeted 
with much enthusiasm. The building of a 
new bridge seemed to be the only answer. 


The concerns of those who crossed the 
river were very plain to see, but what of 
those who earned their living from it? 
Traders, wharfingers and all those 
with shipping interests had a different 
tale to tell. 


FOR A NEW BRIDGE 


London Bridge cro 
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wded with traffic 


To them, any bridge would mean bisecting 
the busiest river in the world and disrupting 
their trade, maybe even forcing the wharves 
to close down. As for the Thames watermen, 
it would simply be another nail in the coffin 
of their livelihood, already weakened by the 
succession of new subways, tunnels and 
bridges over recent years. 


The most formidable opponent to the building 
of bridge was the Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Henry Isaacs. His involvement helped delay 
the decision to build for more years than it 
took to actually build the bridge! 






The Thames Tunnel as it appeared 





when originally opened for traffic 





Brewer's Panorama of London 


Sir Henry Issacs and his supporters were 
aided by the fact that for any design to 


satisfy all parties, it had first to meet a 
number of different criteria. 


On the one hand, the bridge must offer up 
to 140 feet clearance for tall-masted ships 
making their way to the Upper Pool, as any 
restriction of access would lead to a huge 
loss of trade and compensation claims. 


On the other, it should provide for the 
continuous flow of road and foot traffic, on 
whose behalf it was being constructed in the 
first place. Approach roads should also be 
low enough not to bother horses pulling 
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Founded by King John in 1201, the Bridge House Estates 


had, over the centuries, acquired great wealth from tolls, 


taxes and gifts relating to London Bridge that could only 


be used specifically for its repair and maintenance. 


In 1876, the Corporation of London was the trustee of the 


Bridge House Estates, acting through a committee of the 


Corporation which managed the charity. 


Today, the City Lands and Bridge House Estates Committee 


of the Corporation owns, manages and funds the four City 


road bridges — Blackfriars, Southwark, London and Tower 


Bridges — as well as famous areas of countryside, such as 


Burnham Beeches. 


10 


Mark of the Bridge House Estates 


heavy cartloads. Expense was, naturally, 
also a consideration. 


But public pressure mounted, petitions 
reached fever pitch and at last, in February 
1876, the Corporation of London took 
action. The Bridge House Estates Committee 
was asked to formally convene a Special 
Bridge or Subway Committee to consider the 
options of a new crossing, by declaring the 
matter open to public competition. 


The site was decided, the criteria agreed and 
the urgency unquestionable. What brilliant 
and original designs would the foremost 
architects of the day now come up with? 
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The Act of Parliament defined the 
leading dimensions of the Tower Bridge 


to be as follows: 


a 


ai 





The size of the piers to be 185 feet in 
length and 70 feet in width. 


The length of each of the two side 
spans to be 270 feet in the clear. 


11 


F.J. Palmer's Duplex Bridge 
whose sliding roadways allowed 
high masted ships to enter and 





exit the bridge loops 


Three high level bridge designs 
by Sir Joseph Bazalgette, the 
Metropolitain Board of Works 
Chief Engineer. In all three 
cases they did not provide 


sufficient clearance above high 





water for tall ships and the 
approach gradients for horse 
drawn traffic were too severe 





“If I was not convinced in my 
own mund that this was a 
thoroughly workable scheme, 
I am quite sure I should not 
be sitting in this chair” 


John Wolfe Barry 


Sir Horace Jones’ original design 
for a bascule operated bridge 


THE 


The debate raged for a full seven years, 
though designs for the “Tower Bridge” had 
been forthcoming since 1800. So many and 
varied were they, in fact, that the London 
Chamber of Commerce actually staged an 
exhibition of them all — some fifty in total! 


There were many possible alternatives, 
including Sir Joseph Bazalgette's high level, 
fixed span bridge; Mr Palmer's duplex 
bridge, Mr Barclay's rolling bridge; Mr 
Keith's sub-riverain arcade and, of course, 
Sir Horace Jones' bascule-operated bridge. 


All had much to recommend them, but none 
quite fitted the bill. Jones' design certainly 
had advantages over the others, but suffi- 


RIGHT 





ever, 


cient doubt remained. It was, in any case, 
highly irregular for him to have submitted a 
design at all as, in his position as City 
Architect, he had already recommended the 
suitability of others! 


But time was pressing on and by 1883 the 
perfect solution had still not been found ... 
until October 1884, when Jones threw his 
hat into the ring once again. This time, how- 
he had also enlisted the help 
of the famous engineer, John Wolfe Barry 
and other eminent engineers and archi- 
tects. Together they revised his design sub- 
stantially to offer an exciting new break- 
through. 


DESIGN 
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The result? Engineering flaws were correct- 
ed; the unsightly main arch was replaced by 
two high-level walkways between the towers 
that not only allowed passengers a continu- 
ous crossing, but the bascules a higher lift; 
and the entire design was harmonised with 
its ancient neighbour, the Tower of London. 


"Mr Jones' flaps and wings" were then delib- 
erated for nineteen long days, but at last 
Royal Assent was granted and Parliament 
empowered the Corporation to construct the 
bridge within four years. The reality took a lit- 
tle longer! 


Sidengham Duer's idea for a high 
level bridge approached by hydraulic 
lifts. The lifts would carry passengers 
and horse drawn vehicles from ground 
level to bridge crossing height 


J. Keiths Sub-Riverian Arcade was a 
grander version of the Thames Tunnel 13 


THE FINAL DESIGN 





George Daniel Stevenson 
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"the most monumental 
example of extravagance 
in bridge construction 
in the world" 


The Guinness Book of Structures 


Sir William Armstrong 
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Sir Horace Jones 





The new design certainly offered major struc- 
tural and architectural challenges. The con- 
sulting engineer, John Wolfe Barry, had 
adapted Jones’ original 300ft arched bas 
cules to a narrower central span of 200ft, 
but whose straight, counterweighted bas- 
cules could now open 86°, so achieving the 
140 ft clearance required. 


Architecturally, the original design was to 
alter even more after Jones' sudden death in 
May 1887, before even the foundations were 
complete. This responsibility was now 
bequeathed to his assistant, George Daniel 
Stevenson, whose passion for Victorian 
Gothic architecture exceeded even that of 


his predecessor. This style was, however, 


One of George Stevensons 
Contract Drawings showing the 
elevation of the East and West 


Fronts of the main towers 


General Elevation of Bridge facing West 
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very much in vogue, made fashionable 


.by Pugin and Sir Charles Barry — Wolfe 


Barry's father — architects of the Houses 
of Parliament. 


But where Jones had been content with tow- 
ers with high-pitched roofs, covered in Welsh 
slate and ornamented with elaborate pierced 
stonework and other decorative details, 
Stevenson went further still. His revised 
design not only changed the red brick to a 
stone facing, but added new details such as 
cast iron parapets, decorative panelling for 
the walkways and gas lamp standards. 


With its overhanging upper storey and 
angled turrets, the result was the image of 


a medieval Scottish castle — though 
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not as medieval as it might have been, if 
Jones’ original drawbridge design had also 
become reality! 


Its framework of steel with masonry cladding 
was also a fashionable combination. Still a 
relatively new construction material, the nov- 
elty of exposed steel had, however, worn thin 
by the late nineteenth century and was now 
preferred disguised. 


The costs of such a romantic, but highly 
sophisticated construction? An estimated 
£585,000 for building and £165,000 
for materials, out of which came a £30,000 
fee for Jones and Barry to share. In 1886 
work finally began. 
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Today we are accustomed to the sight of 
Tower Bridge as one of London's most 
famous and well-loved landmarks, but even 
its construction made a popular tourist 
attraction, as people flocked to inspect its 
progress over the next eight years! 


Major works such as this were normally 
assigned to one main contractor, but Tower 
Bridge benefited from five, all specialists of 
international repute. It also benefited from the 


relentless labour of 43 construction workers. 


Unfortunately, ten of these were killed, but 
considering the scale of the enterprise and 
their very limited protection, the number was 
remarkably low. The pay, at least, was good. 
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The chains from 
the abutment tow- 


ers being built 
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Two pounds a week - more than a police 
inspector's salary — if you were an experi- 


enced steelworker. Unskilled labourers, how- 
ever, were lucky to get half that. 


First, the foundations for the two river piers 
were built. Not a simple task, when 
Parliament had decreed that a 160ft wide 
passageway be clear for river traffic at all 
times. But Tower Bridge was a masterpiece of 
innovative technologies. 


Each pier was built around twelve giant, open- 
ended boxes or caissons made of wrought 
iron. These had sharp undersides which cut 
deep into the clay, which was then extracted 
by divers and loaded into barges. 





Steelwork for the main towers 


“The progress was 
watched with much interest 


by the public from 
London Bridge" 
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Once water had been pumped out of the cais- 
sons, they, and the spaces between them, 
were filled with concrete. But whilst the lower 
parts were left permanently in the river bed, 
the upper parts above high water level kept 
the water out during construction, after which 
they were finally removed. 


Pressure on the piers was very great indeed: 
they not only supported the Towers, suspen- 
sion chains and high level walkways, but 
housed the ends of the bascules and much 
of the operating machinery itself. Hardly sur- 
prising, then, that at that time they were the 
heaviest piers in the world, at 70,000 tons a 
piece! 





The completed bridge prior to opening 


With its highly ornate masonry of grey Cornish 
granite and Portland stone, backed by 
brickwork, it is easy to forget that Tower 
Bridge is, essentially, a steel bridge — and the 
most complicated ever to have been erected. 


The bridge was made from the best steel 
available — from Sir William Arrol's 
Dalmarnock works in Glasgow. Shipped by 
steamer in sections weighing no more than 
five tons each, 12,000 tons of it was 
transferred to barges within half a mile of 
the site for the last short leg of its journey. 


Some of the steel was hand riveted on site, 
but a great deal was accomplished using Sir 
William Arrol's new hydraulic riveter, one of a 


THE 


number of labour saving devices he had 
developed himself. 


The stonework wasn't purely for aesthetic 
reasons, however. It also protected the 
framework from the weather. As additional 
protection from rust, the corner pillars had 
also been wrapped in oiled canvas and 
coated in cement. 


When the stone-cladding was complete, the 
whole bridge was then decorated with ornate 
cast iron work, high pitched Welsh slate 
roofs and gold leaf pinacles. 


WORK BEGINS 
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Sir William Arrol 
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The Bridge under construction 
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Tower Bridge soon became known as the 





















Wonder Bridge — and with good reason! Not 
only was it the largest and most 
sophisticated bascule bridge ever built, but 
also it used hydraulic power on a scale never 
attempted before. The use of hydraulic power 
had been developed by Sir William Armstrong 
whose Newcastle company provided all the 
equipment on the bridge. 


Indeed, hydraulic power didn't just lift the 
bascules when a tall ship wished to sail 
through; it also operated the lifts that carried 
pedestrians up to the walkways, the signals 
that controlled the traffic and the jigger crane 
that unloaded the coal from the barges. 


HOW THE BRIDGE 
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In fact，twice the power reduired was 
available at all times，through the 
duplication of every single piece of 
equipment needed to lift the bascules. This 
meant that stokers had to feed the boilers 
with up to 20 tons of coal a week so that 
steam was constantly generated to drive 
the 300 hp pumping engines. In an 
emergency, power could also be drawn from 
the London Hydraulic Power Company's ring 
main around London. 


Because the bridge needed erratic bursts 
of power at very short notice, as opposed 
to prolonged effort, water was pumped first 
to six 100 ton accumulators. These then 


WORKS 


kept it under constant pressure, ready to 
be released - by the mere turning of a 
handle — as soon as the bascules needed 
to be raised. 


The high pressure water was drawn off 
from the accumulators and conveyed through 
two six inch pipes to the lifting engines in 
each pier. The pressure activated the 
engines' pistons; the pistons turned the 
crankshafts; the crankshafts turned the gear 
wheels and the gear wheels drove the 
toothed quadrants which moved the bascules 
up and down! The energy dissipated, the 
water then returned to the pumping engines 
via another seven inch pipe. 


One of the two steam-driven pumping 


Despite the complexity of these interlinking 
mechanisms, it took just one minute for the 
bascules to lift to their full 86? and they did 
so with the minimum of effort. The secret? 
Counterweighting their ends by an additional 
400 tons, making the total weight of each 
bascule 1,200 tons! They operated, in effect, 
like giant seesaws (bascule is French for 
seesaw), revolving on a massive steel pivot 
about a quarter of the way along their length. 


In practice, the bascules were seldom 
opened to their full extent — full opening was 
reserved for special occasions. And what 
could be more special than the day of the 
Royal Opening of Tower Bridge itself? 


engines — numbers 608 and 609 — built by 
Armstrong Mitchell & Co of Newcastle 





HOW THE BRIDGE WORKS 














1 Boiler 


Four coal-fired boilers were sited 
on the south side of the bridge. 
The Lancashire boilers were each 
7ft in diameter and 30ft long with 
double fire boxes. They provided 
steam at 75-80 pounds per square 


inch which drove the pumps 


supplying the hydraulic system. 














3 Accumulator 


Energy was then stored in the 
form of water under pressure in 
six hydraulic accumulators, two 
on the south bank of the river 


and two in each pier. 
























5 Driving engine 

A total of eight hydraulically-driven 
engines were installed to drive the 
bascules of the bridge. Each engine 
was a three cylinder single acting 
machine, and had its own integral 
brake. The drive was taken through 
reduction gearing to the shafts 


which drove the bascule. 


4 Control cabin 


Two control cabins were sited 
on each pier. These housed the 
controls for operating the bridge, 
along with the pressure gauge 


panel and indicators. 


2 Steam pumping engine 

Two steam-driven pumps were sited under 
the south approach road. These machines, 
produced by Armstrong Mitchell’s, were of the 
twin tandem compound type. The pumps 
delivered water at a pressure of 750 pounds 


per square inch into the hydraulic system. 





6 Bascules 


It took about a minute 
for the bascules to be 
raised to their full 86°. 
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On Saturday, 30 June 1894, there was only 
one place to be - as near to Tower Bridge as 
possible! For this was the day of its 
spectacular Royal Opening, when it seemed 
all of London had turned out to raise a cheer. 


¢ ¢ All over the bridge and round about, there 
For d mo ment, the oreat were flags and bunting, flowers and crimson 


cloth, as far as the eye could see. The river, 


crowd hushed in silence. too, was awash with vessels, big and small 


— barges, sail boats and steamships — many 
booked weeks in advance by those keen to 


Then, in a deafening shout sennen 
of applause, which soared as hma mares of wes actori 
only a British cheer can soar 

... they gave vent to their 

admiration and delight!" 


The Times, July 1894 


THE GRAND OPENING 





The Prince of Wales turning the 


silver cup to open the bascules 





The Royal Procession return over 


22 the Bridge from South to North 


from Buckingham Palace to Tower Bridge， 
past the crowds in Pall Mall, along The 
Strand, down Fleet Street and past St Paul's 
Cathedral to Mansion House. Here they were 
joined by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs and a 
colourful escort of Life Guards. | 


When the royal couple arrived at Tower 
Bridge, it was to the sound of stirring music, 
courtesy of the Band of the Royal Artillery. 
But this was soon drowned by the roars of 
the crowd as the carriage crossed and re- 
crossed the bridge! 


They finally halted before the Royal Pavilion, 
extravagantly draped in pink and green and 
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covered in pale pink roses. Here the Prince 
of Wales, on behalf of his mother, Queen 
Victoria, solemnly turned a special silver cup 
that was mounted on a pedestal and linked 
to the hydraulic equipment, and declared 
Tower Bridge open! 


Up rose the bascules, silently and with 
such majesty that the noisy crowd, for a 
moment, became hushed ... until a great 
cheer erupted, all but drowning the guns of 
the Tower of London and the Bishop of 
London’s blessing! 


Their duty over, the royals returned to 
Westminster in the Palm, a steamboat 


Opening Day Souvenir Programme 





owned by the Victoria Steamboat 
Association. But if they were on their way 
home, the crowd were most certainly not! 
And the happiest party must have been that 


taking place on the south shore of the 
Thames, where all those involved in the 
building of the bridge, together with their 
wives and children, were being treated to the 
day out of their lives. 


JENA 


Tower Bridge on Opening Day 
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In the hundred years since Tower Bridge was container vessels and they gravitated ~ 
built, it has stood the test of time, both 20 miles downstream to Tilbury. | 
structurally and architecturally — with a few 
important, but well-planned alterations! But 
the most significant change since 1894 is 
without doubt the decline in river traffic. 


Despite their stunning views over the river, - 
the high level walkways failed to realise their 
predicted popularity — mainly because the 
bascules opened and shut so quickly, _ 
When Tower Bridge was first opened, ships pedestrians preferred to wait! In 1910 they 
could use it 24 hours a day and did so 655 were closed by Parliament. | m 
times in the first month of its operation. 
Today it opens on average up to fifteen times 
a week, and then only with 24 hours notice! 


Tower Bridge remains in its present superb 

condition largely because most of its. 
alterations were anticipated well in advance. 

Fall off began after the Second World War In 1932 the original roadway surface was 

and increased rapidly during the ‘60s, as the replaced; in 1949, the slate roofing followed 

old riverside wharves and purpose-built suit; and in 1966, the gas lamps were replaced 

docks became unsuitable for larger with electric lights saving £500 a year. 
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The bridge led a truly charmed life during 
the World Wars，emerging unscathed from 
the First, and sustaining a small amount of 
damage to its southern shore span in the 
Second. In comparison, the Tower of 
London suffered fifteen direct hits! It 
seems that Tower Bridge was of more use 
to German bombers as a landmark to guide 
them to the rest of the City. 


The bridge has, however, witnessed its fair 
share of incidents over the last 100 years. 
In 1912, for example, Frank McClean 
became the first man to fly between the 
bascules and the walkways in a Short 
biplane, much to the amazement of 
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onlookers. Since that time six other flyers 
have repeated the feat. 


In 1943 W.F.C. Holden submitted a plan to 
provide 200,000 sq ft of liveable floor space 
inside a glass-encased "Crystal Tower 
Bridge". But though the plan was given 
serious consideration, it was, thankfully, 
never put into action! 


Then in 1952, a bus full of passengers had 
to leap from one bascule to another, when 
one began to rise whilst the bus was still 
driving along it, through a misunderstanding 
between watchmen and the two bridge 
drivers. The positive outcome was the 


installation of a public address system, a 
close-circuit monitoring system, new road 


and pedestrian gates! 


When Tower Bridge was built, it was 
acclaimed as a triumph of engineering. By 
1976, however, modern technology finally 
caught up with it and its steam-driven power 
system was replaced with a new electric and 
oil hydraulic system, with considerable 
savings in manpower. 


Five years later, the old control system for 
lifting the bascules was also replaced with 
push button controls and the metalwork 
repainted in patriotic red, white and blue! 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


In 1979, a serious review was undertaken of 
the bridge's traffic-bearing capacity. It was, 
after all, built for horse-drawn vehicles 
travelling at three mph, not the weight of 
today's lorries. A seven tonnes per axle limit 
was therefore imposed, immediately reducing 
the number of vehicles by 10,000 a day. 


But it was in 1982 that Tower Bridge 
underwent a major change. It was given a 
£2.5 million facelift and opened as a tourist 
attraction for the first time. The walkways 
were re-opened, the engine rooms given 
public access and cast-iron decorations, 
removed during World War Il, replaced with 


lightweight reproductions. 





Enjoying Tower Bridge beach, 
the seaside for the East Ender 





It was quite an occasion, too, marked by a 
large procession of ships and a bevy of 
honoured guests, one of whom, Miss 
Beatrice Quick, had also crossed the bridge 
at its opening the first time round. 


In 1988, floodlighting was introduced and 
in 1993, in preparation for its Centenary, a 
spectacular new exhibition entitled 
“The Celebration Story" opened inside 
the Bridge. With its state-of-the-art 
animatronics, interactive computers, model 
reconstructions and modern audio 
techniques, Tower Bridge was once again in 


the forefront of modern technology. 


Frank McClean flies 
through the bridge 


W.F.C. Holden's 
"Crystal Tower Bridge" 
proposed in 1943 


“Unable to climb above the top 


of Tower Bridge, he amazed 


the waiting spectators by taking 


the only alternative route — 


between the bascules and the 
high level walkways" 


Honor Godfrey, History of Tower Bridge 
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From the very beginning, Tower Bridge was 
received by the nation as London's proud 
symbol of ingenuity and achievement. 
Indeed, companies were not only quick to 
take advantage of the publicity 
surrounding its opening, but have been 
using it in advertising ever since! 


As recently as 1981, the London 
Docklands Development Corporation, 
established to revive the East End docks, 


London chose Tower Bridge as its emblem. 


D kl d It has certainly assumed a worldwide 
oc an 5 significance that its creators would have 


never dreamed possible. As an historic 





London Docklands 


۱ monument and international tourist 
Development Corporation logo ۱ 


attraction, "The Gateway to London" has 
proved unforgettable. 


A SYMBOL FOR THE NATION 





Lemonade crystals advertisement 
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Tower Bridge Experience, Tower Bridge, London SE1 2UP 
Telephone: +44 (0)20 7378 1928 Fax: +44 (0)20 7357 7935 
Web: www.towerbridge.org.uk E-mail: enquiries@towerbridge.org.uk 
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funded and managed by 
the Corporation of London 


